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Georgia Church Women on Lynching 


On July 31 the Georgia Council of Church Women 
adopted unanimously a forthright statement on the lynch- 
ing of four Negroes which occurred in that state on July 
25. The resolution, as reported by the Atlanta Journal for 
August 4, reads as follows: 

“Every church woman in Georgia who takes her re- 
ligion seriously must be distressed and horrified by the 
brutal crime against innocent and defenseless people which 
has been perpetrated in our state. 

“Lest silence should seem to give consent to this humili- 
ating event, we call upon church women in every section 
of Georgia to speak out in this crucial hour against all 
intolerance and injustice, and especially when shown 
towards members of any minority group, remembering 
that race hatred was the chief characteristic of the enemies 
we so recently gave our sons and our treasure to defeat. 

“We urge all church women both to practice and to ad- 
vocate in their communities positive and constructive 
goodwill wherever there is a misunderstanding, suspicion 
and the resulting hatred and fear between groups, and to 
demand that fair play and equal justice be assured to every 
citizen no matter how obscure or helpless. 

“To claim the name of Christian without positive Chris- 
tian action at a time like this is sacrilege. 

“The Georgia Council of Church Women invites the 
participation of all like-minded women, either individually 
or in groups. Address the council at 409 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta.” 


Broadcasting and the Public Service 


In recent months criticism of radio programs and of 
broadcasting policies has been increasingly sharp and 
widespread. The leading article in the radio section of 
the New York Times on August 11 complained of the 
“dominance of mediocrity and innocuity” which are “the 
inevitable consequence of the industry's thinking that radio 
was .. . only the means to sell a product.” Until recently 
such comments were usually ignored as coming only from 
“reformers.” 

_In March the Federal Communications Commission 
issued a report on Public Service Responsibility of Broad- 
cast Licensees in which it described the failure of many 
stations to provide the type of service they promised on 
their applications for licenses. WTOL in Toledo, for in- 
stance, applied for unlimited time in 1938 in order to 
‘broadcast a great many events which cannot at the pres- 
ent time be broadcast because the only other station there 
Is a regional station with a chain hook-up.” * By the week 


1 Testimony of the president of the corporation, Public Service 
Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees, p. 6. 


of November 13, 1944, only 15 per cent of their time was 
devoted to “live” programs (with performers present in 
the studio) instead of the 62 per cent promised. Only 
20 minutes of local live sustaining programs were 
broadcast after 6 p.m. during the entire week—bowling 
scores and sports news. 

Station WBAL of Baltimore originally followed a 
policy of “high musical and artistic standards.” But in 
the week of April 23, 1944, WBAL carried only 50 
minutes of “local live music broadcast” and only five of the 
19 public-service programs offered by NBC. There was 
“no forum or round table discussion-type program, either 
local or of network origin, during the week.” 

The right of the Commission to take program service 
into account has been fully sustained by the courts. 


Commercial Programs 


Commercial programs are the “staple fare” of American 
broadcasting. “. . . In general,” the Commission finds, 
“advertisers prefer to sponsor programs of news and en- 
tertainment.” In September, 1945, NBC was broadeast- 
434 hours of 19 serials, known as “soap operas,” daily 
Mondays through Fridays; CBS 414 hours of 17 such 
programs. 

The Commission points out, however, that the most 
popular serial recruited only 12.5 per cent of the potential 
audience. The average NISC soap opera had 8.4 per cent 
of the available audience and the average CBS soap opera 
6.7 per cent; 76.8 per cent of those who replied to the in- 
quiry had thetr radios turned off in those hours. Soap 
operas are cheap to produce ; commercials on such daytime 
programs may run to three minutes, fifteen seconds, for 
each 15 minute program, according to Fortune for March. 
The commercials have become very elaborate in order to 
make sure that the listener identifies the product with the 
program and is persuaded to buy. 

In August, 1945, the National Association of Broad- 
casters amended its code to provide that the length of 
commercial copy should be limited to 154 minutes for a 
five minute program, 214 minutes for a 15 minute pro- 
gram and six minutes for an hour program (the limits 
formerly provided for nighttime programs). These regu- 
lations do not apply to “participation programs, announce- 
ment programs, musical clocks, shoppers’ guides” or local 
programs of these types. But the Commission's check of 
the Washington, D. C., stations in July, 1945, indicated 
that “on networks and stations alike, the NAB standards 
are as honored in the breach as in the observance.” Many 
advertisers, the Commission comments, are “content with 
spot announcements of reasonable length.” Others are 
convinced that “the longer the commercial plug, the more 
effective the program.” 
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There is apparently “no generally accepted standard” 
for the length or number of spot announcements without 
programs which may be broadcast. “A number of sta- 
tions,” the Commission found, broadcast such announce- 
ments “in excess of 1,000 per week.” “Some stations and 
some advertisers,” as well as some news commentators, 
are “becoming aware of the value of uninterrupted listen- 
ing.” But there are other faults than unduly long com- 
mercials. Among them are the use of the patriotic appeal 
to sell goods, propaganda for one side of a disputed issue, 
and the mixing of programs and advertising. 


Sustaining Programs 


But all programs are not commercial. Sustaining pro- 
grains, for which the station receives no income, have been 
an integral part of American broadcasting from the be- 
ginning. ‘The Commission comments that with their use 
the whole program structure can be balanced, provide for 
minority interests, and meet the needs of non-profit or- 
ganizations. ‘This is impossible “if the decision is left 
wholly or preponderantly in the hands of advertisers in 
search of a market, each concerned with his particular 
half hour.” But the Commission finds “evidence to sug- 
gest that sustaining programs are disappearing from the 
program service of some stations, especially during the best 
listening hours.” The larger stations give proportionately 
far less of their broadcast time to such programs than do 
the very small ones. There is a decided tendency to crowd 
these programs into the Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning schedules and out of the evening hours. 

Frequently, the sustaining programs offered by the net- 
works are carried by relatively few affiliated stations. 
“The choice is not between network sustaining programs 
and local programs; rather it is between a balanced pro- 
gram structure and one which lacks such balance.” 


Local Programs 


Local live programs are also necessary for good broad- 
casting service, the Commission believes. They may also 
strengthen the station’s financial status and increase its 
popularity. lor the month of January, 1945, the average 
for all stations for local live programs in the evening hours 
was only 42 minutes in five hours; only 13 minutes were 
given to sustaining local live programs. One of the diffi- 
culties is the fact that stations have only very small pro- 
gram staffs. In October, 1944, the average station of 834 
studied employed three writers to every four salesmen, 
paying the former less than a third as much. Such a sta- 
tion averaged less than one-third of a full-time actor and 
less than one-sixth of a full-time musician. 


Broadcasts on Public Issues 


The discussion of public issues over the radio involves 
many complex questions. “Primary responsibility” for 
solving them rests with the station licensee. A study of 
broadcasts dealing with foreign relations from January 
1, 1941, through May 31, 1941, showed that the networks 
had broadcast programs dealing with one or more of the 
major issues on an average of one every third day. But 
these programs were carried by fewer than half of the 
affiliated stations. Only 288 stations out of 842 report- 
ing had broadcast even one non-network program on for- 
eign policy in this period. 

Economic Aspects 

But in considering program service the economic con- 

dition of the stations is important. From 1937 to 1944 


broadcast income more than quadrupled. In 1937 ex- 
penses took 80 cents out of every dollar of income, in 1944 


only 67 cents (before federal income tax). In 1944 pro. 
gram costs accounted for 40 cents of each dollar of broad- 
cast expense as compared with 43 cents in 1938; techni- 
cal expenses also declined though sales costs increased 
slightly. In 1939 the industry earned a 37 per cent re. 
turn on the original cost of “its tangible broadcast prop. 
erty”; in 1944, 108.8 per cent. A study of the trends of 
broadcast revenues, expenses and income, in which 1938 
equals 100, shows that the index of revenue for 1944 was 
247, for expenses 200, and for income 470. 


The Commission's Proposals for Future Policy 


Improved standards of service must come primarily 
through the networks and stations. Self-regulation by the 
industry through the National Association of Broadcasters 
is one factor. Some stations have already shown an “in- 
creased awareness” of the need for better service. Inde- 
pendent radio critics could “raise the standards of public 
appreciation and stimulate” the development of radio as 
“a new medium of artistic expression.” Radio listeners’ 
councils, which have been established in a few cities, can 
inform the broadcasters of the wishes of the radio audi- 
ence; carry on research in “public tastes and attitudes”; 
check on the utilization of, or failure to use, outstanding 
sustaining network programs and the local ones substituted 
for them; and promote outstanding programs. 

The Commission “proposes to give particular consid- 
eration to four program service factors relevant to the 
public interest. These are: (1) the carrying of sustain- 
ing programs, including network sustaining programs . . .; 
(2) the carrying of local live programs; (3) the carry- 
ing of programs devoted to the discussion of public issues, 
and (4) the elimination of advertising excesses.” 


The Public Response to the Commission 


Representative of the response of those who want to 
see radio entirely freed from any control over programs 
was the editorial in Collier's for April 27, which com- 
plained that “the FCC still suffers from its long-time itch 
to control radio broadcasting; to censor programs; to tell 
radio what it may and may not put on the air.” 

Dixon Wecter, reviewing the Report in the Saturday 
Review of Literature for May 18, 1946, found, however, 
“no hint that the Commission wants to hamstring or 
nationalize radio. . . . It is drunk neither with power, nor 
with reformer’s zeal.” But the broadcasters are actually 
not so much worried about the “quantitative” control pro- 
posed in “the blue book itself,” said Lloyd Free, editor of 
Public Opinion Quarterly, in the New York Times for 
August 25. Rather, they fear that “the FCC will progres- 
sively move on to ‘qualitative’ control of program con- 
tent, which admittedly might constitute interference with 
freedom of speech.” 

The leading article in the radio section of the New York 
Times for August 11 commented that while some of the 
criticism directed at radio in the last few months has been 
“superficial and uninformed,” the broadcaster has become 
“almost pathological in his belief that a critic is necessarily 
an ‘enemy,’ that no one outside of radio can understand 
radio, and that because millions of listeners have not writ- 
ten pages of complaint all is well.” That state of mind is, 
the writer thought “perhaps radio’s greatest and perennial 
danger.” The “process of disintegration” in radio pro- 
grams recently has “become complete in the rash of ‘bank 
night’ shows. The radio program, as such, has been dis- 
carded in favor of cold cash. . . .” Radio is “essentially 
a branch of the entertainment industry,” but the advertis- 
ing business has “insisted—and . . . temporarily succeeded 
in bending show business to its own ways.” 
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That some of this sharp criticism may reflect listeners’ 
attitudes is indicated by a note in Variety for August 21 
that the highest rating for a daytime program on August 
15 was 6.9, and for a nighttime program 10.8. But this 
is not much higher than the maximum ratings (3.0 to 5.0) 
of the best mid-season sustaining programs. * 

Fortune for March, 1946, in the article already cited, 
commented that “the level of daytime radio is abysmally 
low, primarily because advertisers aim at the lowest 
common denominator.” But “not much is likely to be 
done very quickly unless the people insist—or the networks 
belatedly recall—that the air belongs to the people and 
ought to be used for their benefit.” 

Norman Woelfel of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, has suggested that the basic 
difficulty is the lack of serious attention to the whole prob- 
Jem of communications in this country. He said: “Com- 
munications in the United States, except for a heavy- 
handed emphasis upon the theme of all of us working to- 
gether to win the war, represents a most complete picture 
of spiritual, intellectual and ideological chaos. . . . In the 
name of freedom of enterprise we have so far refused to 
meddle with the industries which in such large measure 
hold the key to our cultural livelihood. The American 
mind is being dominantly shaped toward anarchy in cul- 
tural and spiritual values by the miscellany of what it 
reads, sees and hears in press, movies and radio.” This, 
he added, is not due to the attitudes of a group of business- 
men but to the fact that “all of us together refuse to look 
at our high priority problems and to plan creative solu- 
tions to them.” § 


A British View of Religious Broadcasting 


A British view of the place of religious broadcasting 
in the total broadcast structure was presented in the Chris- 
tian News-Letter (London) for June 12 by the editor, 
Kathleen Bliss. It must, she said, “try to do two things: to 
show religion as the active faith of a minority, and to 
stretch out to that majority for whom Christianity is an 
ethic and a part of their British way of life. But the real 
question is . . . whether and how this second function of 
religion can be given a real cutting-edge.” This cannot 
be done by argument over the basic Christian beliefs. But 
it might be done in discussion of “points where Christian 
behavior comes into sharp conflict with other behavior. 
... Only when it is challenged does the case for Christian 
behavior develop in all its strength and power, and the 
suspicion grows in many quarters that Christians evade 
the fight because they are uncertain of their weapons. .. . 

“Religion is forced into a false position if it is confined 
behind the doors of the religious broadcasting department. 
Both the manner and the content of Christian apologetic 
will change for the better when religion speaks again, not 
only through the voice of the clerics in their unanswerable 
pulpits, but through the voices of men of science, artists 
and laymen of all kinds, for whom religion is . . . always 
indirectly mediated through their life’s work and through 
the language which that work teaches them to speak.” 


Suggestions for Improving American Radio 
The problem is not only one of curbing commercials 
or of developing programs with serious content. John 


* Free, Lloyd. “What Can Be Done to Improve Radio?” New 
York Times Magazine Section, August 25, 1946. 


3 Radio—Movies—Press: The American Communicative Net- 
works; A Postwar Analysis and Prescription. By Norman Woelfel. 
Columbus 10, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1946. 25 cents. (mim.) 
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Crosby, writing under the caption “Witchcraft Past and 
Present” in the New York Herald Tribune for August 2, 
commented that some dramatic programs attacking racial 
crimes in different parts of the country are “blood and 
thunder with a moral,” arousing furious passion in the 
listeners without educating those who are committing the 
evils. 

The only immediate method of improving programs is 
through action by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Lloyd Free said in the article already cited. The 
Commission has taken steps in this direction by issuing 
its report and declaring that certain aspects of program 
service will be taken into account in granting licenses. 
But, he added, this “current move may well spend itself 
if public support is not forthcoming.” Organized groups 
of listeners, as in radio councils, may help to bring pres- 
sure on the industry. The fact that a few newspapers, 
notably the New York Herald Tribune, are now publish- 
ing reviews of programs regularly may indicate that a be- 
ginning has been made in providing the much-needed pro- 
fessional criticism of radio. 


In 1938 this Department prepared a report on broad- 
casting * which summarized the available data on the so- 
cial aspects of broadcasting. Most of the problems now 
under discussion were evident then. In large part the con- 
clusions then reached are those which are indicated today. 
We urged that the Commission should give “due weight 
to what is the major consideration of public interest—the 
quality of radio programs.” But we maintained that there 
should be no power of censorship over programs not yet 
broadcast, and that some means should be found for pro- 
viding a non-political social control. That, we suggested, 
might be done through “cooperative action on the part 
of disinterested groups of educators, social workers, re- 
ligious leaders, and other cultural associations looking 
toward the enrichment of radio programs through the 
assignment of frequencies to those applicants who are most 
responsive to public opinion and most sensitive to social 
needs. This would seem to be the most effective means of 
securing nonpartisan, uncorrupted control. Unprejudiced 
testimony, well documented, publicly given as a matter of 
right and made a matter of public record, furnishes, we 
believe, the best basis for responsible democratic adminis- 
tration of the law in the assignment of broadcasting 
rights.” This does not mean that “self-appointed or ar- 
bitrarily selected spokesmen of various community inter- 
ests shall undertake to appear at occasional hearings.” 
Rather, “the permanent associations representing business, 
labor, and professional life and other permanent bodies of 
citizens having a cultural purpose shall regard it as one 
of their functions to evaluate broadcasting as a community 
service. There should be continual interchange of opinion 
between official, intelligent, and public-spirited represen- 
tatives of such groups and the broadcasters themselves.” 


“Joint Action for Peace” 


The well-known Catholic weekly, America, for August 
17 comments under the above caption on the possibility 
of interfaith cooperation for world peace. It refers to 
news reports of the discussion by the World Council of 
possible collaboration with the Vatican for world peace 
and to the fact that Catholic bishops are taking a “message 
of peace” from the Pope to Japan, asking the “Buddhist 
priests to form with Catholics ‘a united front against na- 


+ Broadcasting and the Public. New York, Abingdon Press. 
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tionalism and imimoralism.’"’ Statesmen, the editorial 
comments, have heard “the Holy Father’s reiterated ap- 
peal to all men of good will to build their peace upon the 
foundation of the divine moral law which unites them, 
rather than upon the sectarian passion and power which 
divide them. . .. Many of our top-level peacemakers have 
listened, and do bear with them to the council table our 
hopes for a peace not too un-Christian.” But they must 
work with “those who (sometimes in all good faith) re- 
gard them as infidels or dreamers.” 

“divine moral law... is imposed on all human 
hearts and human institutions. That is why Buddhist and 
Catholic and Protestant alike may preach ‘jointly’ in Japan 
against nationalism and immoralism, the universal ene- 
mies of peace. 

“This is why they can speak together in the whole world 
on behalf of God-given human rights, in defense of funda- 
mental justice, domestic and international, without fear of 
... compromise on religious beliefs. 

“The Holy Father has often invited men of good will, 
not of his fold, to cooperate with him in his struggle for 
justice and right... . If our joint action for peace can- 
not be corporate, let it by all means be parallel, with 
bridges thrown across the lines that never meet. Ilere 
all men of good will, be they statesmen or plain ‘people,’ 
may forget the politics of pressure and remember—or dis- 
cover—that they are one brotherhood in Christ.” 


Civil Liberties in 1945-1946 


The American Civil Liberties Union in its annual re- 
port for the year 1945-1946 comments that “the gains in 
civil liberties which had surprisingly marked the war years 
continued, The balance sheet of the essential gains and 
losses ... shows 34 favorable items against 22 adverse, and 
of more substantial character. Striking among them were 
Supreme Court decisions extending freedom of the press, 
affirming the supremacy of the civil over the military 
power, admitting alien pacifists to citizenship, and outlaw- 
ing racial segregation in interstate bus travel. Against 
these gains, no major adverse decision from the Supreme 
Court mars the record.” The record of Congress, how- 
ever, was not so good. Only one of the bills backed by the 
Union was enacted—admitting East Indians and Filipinos 


to citizenship and establishing a small quota for East 
Indians. 


The most important concern in regard to civil liberties 
in most parts of the country in the spring of 1946 was 
race relations. [xcept for a few centers most of the 
Union's correspondents thought that racial tensions had 
decreased. Ten of the 34 cases of court decisions and ad- 
ministrative actions favorable to civil liberties dealt with 
race relations; only three items in the “adverse” list dealt 
with race matters. There was “none of the traditional 
organized interference with the rights of Communists and 
trade unionists.” But in several cities “those minority 
groups which had been most insistent on asserting their 
own rights” organized “hitter and on occasion violent op- 
position” to Gerald L.. kK. Smith and the America First 
Party. There were a few cases of police interference with 
the right to picket in strikes. “But far more important, 
for the first time the Union felt called upon to intervene 
with trade unions to insure the right of access of employ- 
ers and maintenance workers to struck plants.” 

Court and administrative decisions strengthened civil 
liberties in press, radio and motion pictures through the 
Supreme Court decision in the Esquire case, the FCC's 
announcement of standards (discussed elsewhere in this 


issue) and the prohibition of block booking of motion pic. 
tures. Setbacks in this field, the Union reported, were the 
upholding of the ban in Massachusetts on Lillian Smith's 
Strange Iruit and the efforts in a number of communities 
to prevent the showing of the musical version of Unele 
Tom’s Cabin. 


Japanese - Americans in Hood River, Oregon 


Some months ago, the American Legion post at Hood 
River, Oregon, voted to remove from its honor roll the 
names of service men of Japanese descent. But not all 
the inhabitants of Hood River approved of that attitude, 
Richard L. Neuberger, writing in the Saturday Review of 
Literature for August 10, described what has happened 
there since that time. (National headquarters of the 
American Legion, it seems, persuaded the Hood River 
post to replace the names on its honor roll, but feeling 
still ran high.) 

Rev. Sherman Burgoyne of the Hood River Methodist 
Church declared immediately after the Legion's action 
that “any list thus limited as to race, creed, or color could 
not continue to be suspended from the eaves of the coun- 
ty courthouse, which belonged to all the people of Hood 
River.” Hle was the “spiritual founder” of the League for 
Liberty and Justice in Hood River. It ‘tasked for proof 
of charges of disloyalty. It told Japanese farmers that 
they did not have to sell their land, as a pressure cam- 
paign was demanding they do.” Moreover, he wrote to 
some, at least, of the Japanese-American service men 
while they were still in service to say that “in the house 
of God in Hood River men were judged by their deeds 
and not by their color.” Some of the returning Japanese- 
Americans found that their neighbors had cared for their 
farms ever since the evacuation. One of these white farm- 
ers told Mr. Neuberger that “he was treasurer of the 
Methodist Church and that his wife had taught the Ogawa 
children in school. “They’re fine Christian people,’ he 
claimed. “To let them be persecuted would be a sin... .’” 

Mr. Burgoyne announced that a Nisei who had received 
several citations in the Burma campaign would speak in 
the Methodist Church. The Legion leaders protested but 
“Sergeant Gosho spoke—to packed pews.” A “much 
decorated” Army captain who had served with Nisei 
soldiers protested vigorously when he found on his return 
that the family store was not selling to Japanese families. 
“The sign in the window came down.” 

A marine officer wrote Mr. Burgoyne that he was glad 
that the minister of his church had “the decency and guts 
to stand up for what we are fighting to protect.” A 
wounded Nisei wrote: “To us, you, our friends in Hood 
River, represent the American flag and the .American 
spirit.” 

At first the members of the League for Liberty and 
Justice were told that other townspeople would not trade 
with them since their “loyalty to America was in doubt.” 
League members replied that they would not trade with 
those who would not do business with wounded Nisei 
soldiers. The women of the community were “a little more 
sensitive to injustice than were the men,” one of the mem- 
bers of the League told Mr. Neuberger. The heads of 
the Apple Growers’ Association were “more kindly to the 
Japanese families than many of the workers.” The division 
was not political. Not all the community, to be sure, 
changed its attitude. 


Mr. Burgoyne told the writer that “the persecution 


of these people opened up wells of brotherhood in Hood 
River that never would otherwise have been tapped.” 
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